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BEAUVAIS, 


Bravvats presents a fine specimen of an an- 
cient French city. It is the capital of the 
department of the Oise, and stands upon the 
fiver Thérein or Terrain, 41 miles N. by W. 
of Paris, on the road from thence to Calais. 
vais is of considerable antiquity. It 
was known tu the Romans by the name of 
, which was afterwards changed 
for that of Bellovaci, the name of the Gallic 
tribe whose chief town it was. The Bello- 
vaci were distinguished amung the Belgic 
Gauls for number, valour, and influence ; and 
took an active in the resistance to Julius 
Cesar, when he first carried his arms into 
that of the country. They agreed to 
Contribute 60,000 men to the confederate 
amy of the natives, but the skill and perse- 
Yerauce of the Romans triumphed over all 
Opposition; and the Bellovaci, with their 
Deighbours, submitted to a foreign yoke. 
, Sanson, 
Scaliger, and Valois, have considered that 
Bratuspantium, the town into which the 
Bellovaci retreated with their effects on 
Cesar’s approach, was identical with Cwsar- 
Vou. xxvur. Pp 
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omagus or Beauvais; and D‘Anville himself 
was at first of the same opinion, though he 
afterwards considered the site of Bratuspan- 
tium to be in the neighbourhood of Breteuil, 
in Picardie.* 

Beauvais is an extensive city: the streets 
are wide; the houses are built of wood, and 
presenting their gables to the street, give to 
the place a picturesque irregularity rather 
than architectural beauty. Like other large 
towns in France, it has a Grande Place, or 
square, which is spacious, and has, at one 
eud, the town-hall, the front of which is em- 
bellished with Ionic pilasters. The finest 
public building is the cathedral, of enriched 
Gothic architecture., This edifice is, however, 
imperfect, having neither nave nor steeple. 
The latter was erected in the year 1564, but 
within ten years from this date, it was de- 
stroyed by lightning; and this accident pre- 
vented the completion of the church. But 
the choir, from its boldness and fine propor. 

® D’Anville, Notice de l'Ancienne Gaule; Expilly, 
Dictionnaire des Gaules et de la Frauce.—Quoted 
in the Penny Cyclopxdi a0 B i 
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tions, is superb: it even appears more lofty 
than that of Amiens, though not actually so. 
It is adorned with richly-painted windows, of 
the age of Louis IX., (or St. Louis,) of 
France, a. p. 1226-1270. Among the curiosities 
of the interior is the tomb of Cardinal Jan- 
son, by the celebrated sculptor Coston; and 
three admirable pieces of tapestry ; one repre- 
senting Christ healing the paralytic is a mas- 


1ece, 

“a to the Revolution, Beauvais had, be- 
sides its cathedral, six collegiate churches, 
and thirteen parish churches. There were 
three abbeys for men: one of the Benedic- 
tines of the Congregation of St. Maur, one of 
the order of St. Augustin, and a thitd occupied 
first by the Benedictines, and afterwards by 
the Lazarists ; a seminary for priests, directed 
by the Lazarists; seven convents for relizious 
of both sexes, viz. four for men and three for 
women ; a commandery of the order of Malta; 
two hospitals, the Hétel Dieu, and the Hépi- 
tal General. The church of St. Etienne is 
more ancient than the cathedral: it has some 
painted windows in preservation, espe- 
cially those of the chapels surrounding the 
choir, which are of great beauty : they are of 
the date of the sixteenth century. The an- 
cient episcopal palace, a Gothic edifice, has 
been made the seat of the prefect. There are, 
besides these buildings, a handsome theatre, a 
collége, or high school, a seminary for priests, 
and‘a public library. A spacious hospital has 
also been lately erected. In ornear the town 
are some fine mineral springs. 

Beauvais’ is of some consideration among 
the manufacturing towns of France. It has 
a royal manufactory of carpets, established by 
Colbert in 1664, and still in the hands of 
Government. A certain quantity is made 
every year for furnishing the royal palaces 
and the pnblic establishments, and the sur- 
plus is sold to the public. These carpets are 
nearly equal in quality to those of the Gobe- 
lins, and fetch a high price. Woollen cloths, 
shawls, flannels, and coarse woollen fabrics 
of various kinds are also made here; and the 
washing and spinning of wool are carried on 
to a great extent; as is the manufacture of 
linens, especially the kind called demi-Hol- 
lande, (half-Holland,) from being half the 

ength of the Dutch linens, To the foregoing 
manufactures may be added braid, and felt 
for paper-makers ; and the spinning of cotton 

. The fuel consumed in these manu- 
Betinies is partly peat, which is procured 
abundantly in the department. Within a 
few years, courses of instruction in geometry 
and mechanics applied to the arts have been 
established with success. There is a Tri- 
bunal de Commerce for deciding disputes in 
commercial affairs. About four years since, 
the population of Beauvais, was stated at 
12,867. 


Beauvais would appear to have been, in 
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warlike ages, impregnable: for, it boasts of 
never having been taken, though often be. 
sieged, whence it has been denominated fa 
pucelle, It was unsuccessfully besieged by 
the English in 1443, who were repulsed by 
the heroic Jean Ligniere. In 1472, Charles 
the Rash, Duke of Burgundy, again attacked 
it with an army of 80,000 men; but the va 
lour of the inhabitants defeated also this 
attempt. The women, under the conduct of 
Jeanne Lainé, (called also Fourquet, or Fou. 
quet, or Jeanne la Hachette,) are said to have 
exceeded the men in defending the place, 
Jeanne is related to have flown to the ram. 
part, snatched the standard of the enemy, 
and thrown the soldier who held it into the 
ditch. This exploit forms the subject of a 
picture in the town-hall; and, in memory of 
the event, a solemn procession takes place 
annually, on July 10, in which ceremony the 
women take precedence of the men. The, 
site of the old walls of the town has been | 
converted into a public walk; a change. 
common to almost every fortified town in 
France, and reminding the people of the. 
happy transition from war to peace. At 


Beauvais, a few round towers, and some 


telics of the wall are standing near the river 
Thérain. 
There is no town in France, which, con 
sidering its population, has produced 9 
many iilustrious men as Beauvais. Among’ 
the celebrated persons born here ate Loy 
the famous lawyer; the Abbé Dubos, writer 
upon civil law, history, and politics ; Restaut, 
the grammarian ; Vaillant, the traveller and 
antiquary; the two Villiers de Vile Adam, 
one Marshal of France under Charles VII. 


in the fifteenth century, and the other Grand. 


Master of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem or Malta, distinguished by his gallant 
but unsuccessful defence of Rhodes against 
Soliman I,, Emperor of the Turks, in the 
year 1522. Here likewise was born the 
learned Dominican, Vincent de Beauvais, 
preceptor to the children of St. Louis. 

The bishopric of Beauvais was founded 
about the middle of the third century. The 
bishops were also temporal peers, with the 
title of Counts of Beauvais. Several councils 
have been held at Beauvais, at one of which, 
in 1114, the Emperor of Germany, Henry V., 
was excommunicated. 

The original of the annexed Cut is one of 
the charming illustrations of Mr. Brockedon’s 
Road-bovk from London to Naples, the pic- 
torial beauty of which we have already com- 
mended. 4 the view are seen part of the 
Grande Place, with some richly decorated 
columns in the foreground ; and the Cathe 
dral in the distance. The accessories are in 
Mr. Brockedon’s best manner, and are very 
characteristic; as the ponderous diligence, 
bg unglazed shop-front, the street-lantern, 

C. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
EXCLUSION ON HOLIDAYS, 

Ons of the imputed abuses in the manage- 
ment of the British Museum is the exclusion 
of the public on holidays, as Christmas, 
Easter, and Whitsun weeks. The question- 
able expedience of this rule has not been 
overlooked in the Evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, (just published,) from 
which it may be interesting to quote all that 
relates to this important point.—First, 

Sir Henry Ellis, (Principal Librarian,) 

examined. 

What objection is there to opening the 
Museum during the Easter holidays ?— It 
gives us an opportunity of cleansing the 
- and making a variety of arrangements, 

which we want the aid of the attendants. 
I will mention, in particular, Easter week: 
the Stamp Office at that time always gives 
us a year’s town and country newspapers; 
we are obliged to seud a certain number of 
our servants there, and they not only bring 
away the newspapers, but, during that week, 

and arrange them for the bookbinder ; 
sothat, by this cullective exertion, a year ot 
two years’ newspapers, as the case may be, 
are assembled, bound, and brought into im- 
mediate use, an effort which could not be 
accomplished in so short a time without such 


ays. 
Do a think that is a sufficient reason 
for excluding the public at a time when so 
a portion of the people is at leisure ?— 
I think the most mischievous portion of the 
population is abroad and about at such a 


time. 

Do you think that any mischief would 
atisee to the Museum, provided sufficient 
attendants were present >—Yes, I think the 
more vulgar class would crowd into the Mu- 


seum. 

Do you not think that one object of the 
Museum is to improve the vulgar class ?—I 
think the mere gazing at our curiosities is 
not one of the greatest objects of the Mu- 


seum. 

Do you think that pictures or statues are 
made for any other purpose than being gazed 
at, speaking: always of the great mass of the 
people ?—I think those weeks are weeks 
of meg exclusion. 

you think there would be any diffi- 
culty, supposing the Committee thought 
that the Meee should be open during the 
Easter and Whitsun weeks, in accomplish- 
ing such a wish ?—I think the exclusion of 
the public is very material, inasmuch as the 
Place otherwise would really be unwhole- 
some. The great extent of cleansing which 
they enable us to undertake, renders those 
Weeks very necessary to us. 

Then you think the ventilation of the 
Museum is imperfect 7 can only say, that 


¢ 
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after the Easter week, I said to several of 
my brother officers, “Only observe how 
wholesome the Museum smells to what it 
did before the holidays.” 

That has occurred on the ordinary days 
of cleansing ?—No; the cleansing in the 
Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas weeks is a 
very thorough and extensive one. 

ould it nut be desirable with reference 
to the great mass of the people, that that 
cleansing should take place at some other 
part of the year, and that the Museum should 
be open during the great public holidays ?— 
I think the inconvenience, generally speak- 
ing, is less on those great public holidays 
than it would be at any other time. 

Are there not more peuple about, whom 
you should be anxious to amuse and instruct, 
during those holidays, than at any other 
portion of the year ?—I think the more im- 
portant class of the population, so far as we 
are concerned, would be discontented at such 
a change as the former question contem- 
plates. 

Will you describe what you mean by the 
more important part of the population ?— 
People of a higher grade would hardly wish 
to come to the Museum at the same time 
with sailors from the dockyards and girls 
whom they might bring with them. I do 
not think such people would gain any im- 
provement from the sight of our collections. 

Did you ever know an instance of a sailor 
bringing a gifl from the dockyards ?—TI 
never traced them to the dockyards, but the 
class of people who would come at such 
times would be of a very low description. 

You have been at the Louvre in Paris ?— 


es. 

I believe that is open every day to the 
public ?—No, it is open to the public only on 
Sundays. 

Sunday is a great festival in Paris ?—Yes. 

Do you know of any eyil arising from the 
collections in the Louvre being exhibited to 
the mass of the people on public holidays ? 
—The cullections are open to the public, as 
I have mentioned, on Sundays only, and the 
police are very strict, and always on the 
watch, and they order the people about, and 
handle them in a way which our attendants 
would not dare to do. 

Then do you mean to say, that if you had 
a more strict police, your objection to opening 
the Museum on great public holidays would 
be at an end ?—I have never considered the 
opening of the Museum to the public at any 
time in that point of view. 

You know of no inconvenience arising 
from the collections at Paris being open on 
the Sundays ?--M. Van Praet told me, in 
1828, that the secret police sat in the rooms 
of the Royal Librazy, at Paris ; but I appre- 
hend our readers would be very averse, or 
might even refuse to sit in the Museum 
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reading-toom, if they knew that a Bow-street have now 2,000, 3,000, 4,000, £,000, and 
officer was officially planted there. nearly 6,000 visiters a ‘at 
’ Do you think that free opportunity of 
Mr. George Samouelle, (Extra-Assistant in. visiting the collection of the British Mu. 
the Natural History Department,) exa- seum would be one of the many means of 
mined. rs agers the condition ng ws aby ae | 
the public ?—Greatly so; ve no do 
Have you anything which you wish to add of itt om - 
to the evidence which you gave ona former —_ If, however, the Museum were opened on 
day,?—There is one important feature, with those holidays, about which you at present 
respect to the British Museum, in the mind fee] some objection, and supposing proper 
of the public that Iam much pleased with, guperintendents to be distributed throughout 
the general good feeling exhibited by them the Museum, do you thin that then any 
on all occasions. During the time that I injury would be likely to be done to the col- 
have been in the Museum there have been jection, or any part of the Museum ?—I 
only two panes of glass broken by the visiters; should think it would be advisable under 
both were purely accidental ; one was by a those circumstances to have a good watch at 
lady being pushed, and putting her elbow the door, that no one ina state of the slightest 
through a pane of glass; the other, by @ jnebriation, or not decently attired should be 
lady, who was stooping to tie her shoe at a admitted ; for it is under those circumstances 
staircase, and fell, and broke a pane. There that we might expect mischief. 
is, also, 1 may observe, no scribbling about But drunken persons would be excluded 
the Museum ; and the only instance in which under any circumstances?— Yes: I have 
I have found any remark made, was by sume never seen a person intoxicated in the Mu- 
ignorant man, who wrote with a piece of red eum yet. ; 
chalk on the banisters leading to the King’s Supposing then that all persons in any de 
Library, “ Museaum.” 4 gree inebriated were excluded, do you thea 
You mean to say, that the behaviour of think any mischief would be likely to be 
the public generally is such as it ought to be, done to the collection, even on Easter-Mon- 
in viewing the Museum ?—Yes. The igno- day or Whit-Monday?—No; for I think 
rant are brought into awe by what they see that those only to whom it was a holiday, and 
about them, and the better informed know who could obtain no other day, might then 
how to conduct themselves. We have com- take an opportunity of seeing it, and 
mon policemen, soldiers, sailogs, artillerymen, others would not come. ) 
livery servants, and of course, occasionally, © Then drunken persons being excluded, and 
mechanics; but their good conduct I am gome additional strictness being observed in 
very much pleased to see, and I think the watching the collections, the opening of the 
exhibition at the Museum will have a vast Wuseum on those holidays ala be perfectly 
influence on the national character of En- gf. ?—Yes: there are a number of persons 
glishmen in general. in situations in the city of London, who 
Then, supposing the Museum were opened have, from the regulations of the establish. 
on any of the great holidays, from your expe- ments, no other holiday than the Easter, 
rience of the behaviour of the public, you Whitsun, and Chrismas vacations, and Good 
would be under no apprehension of injury Friday, when the London bankers and other 
pcm 4 done to any part of the collection ?— large companies do no business, and where 
think there is an objection to that, on this numerous, respectable persons mA employed, 
meee: We will take Easter- Monday, and many, from that circumstance have not 
hit-Monday, or the day after Christmas- een able to see the British Museum. : 
day, termed “ Boxing-day ;” we find that the Are you at all acquainted with the collec 
lowest of the low on those days are set at tions in Paris ?— No, I have never been to 
liberty, and get intoxicated, and I would not parig, 
answer for their conduct ; and it is only on You cannot state to the Committee how 
oue day that they could have access, which fyr on fates in Paris the public are admitted 
would be the Monday; and I think it will indiscriminately to the collections ?—No; I 


generally be found with the lower class of understand that there is free admission to 
people, that their attention is directed more 





to an excursion in the country, to Greenwich pre cae 
fair or some other place of amusement. , , 
Are you prepared to give the Committee Antiquariana. 
any information as to the comparative beha- RSD 
viour of the public at the present day, and REMAINS OF ROMAN LONDON. 


the behaviour some years back? — The On March 17, was read before the Society 
British Museum has only become very popu- of Antiquaries an interesting letter from Mr, 
Jar within the last few years ; time was when C. R. Smith, of Lothbury, addressed to A. J. 
we had not more than 200 visiters a day, we Kempe, Esq., F.A.S. The communication 
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a detailed statement of the discoveries of 
remains, in 1834 and 1835, in various 
excavations carried on within the metropolis, 
by which many facts corroborating the histo- 
rical proofs of the habits and customs of the 
Roman colonists, have been obtained. The 
observations made by the author would alone, 
(were historical evidence wanting,) have con- 
firmed the extent and affluence of the ancient 
ital of Britain. It seems to have been 
cones Baa temo and the inhabitants well 
su with the conveniences and luxuries 
of life. The Society’s table was covered 
with a variety of specimens of vases, pateras, 
urns, fibulas, knives, rings, &c. The writer 
stated that the soil known among antiqua- 
tians as Roman, descended to depths vary- 
ing from twenty to fifty feet or more from 
the present level. In King William Street, 
neat St. Clement’s Church, a _ tesselated 
Greet was observed, traces of which were 
iscernible at Kastcheap; and both, proba- 
bly, formed the flooring of courts of some 
_ building, or private dwelling of the 
¢ class. Similar pavements crossed Loth- 
bury, which, with like reason, may be as- 
signed to a connexion with the building 
that stood on the site of the Bank, by some 
considered the Preetorium of the Roman sta- 
tion. In King William Street were also 
found a variety of urns, broken amphoras, 
some small earthen lamps, with cvins of 
Vespasian, Domitian, and base denarii of 
Severus, Caracalla, &c. 
' The specimens of the Samian pottery dis- 
covered are of a very beautiful and diver- 
sified description; and were, Mr. Smith ob- 
served, alike interesting to the antiquary and 
to the classical scholar, not only from their 
tich colour, compact texture, and numerous 
fo.ms, but from the variety of mytholo- 
ical and historical representations embodied 
reon. Deities and their emblems, priests, 
and sacrificial processions are favourite sub- 
jects on the Samian vases. Gladiatorial 
combats also, are of common occurrence ; and 
weapons, attitudes, and dresses of the 
combatants, closely accord with the description 
of various historians, To the naturalist also, 
8 field for investigation is open, in the repre- 
sentation of animals, leaves, plants, flowers, 
&c., executed with great apparent attention to 
fidelity and character. e dogs, so often 
Occurring on this species of ancient pottery, 
in the act of coursing or hunting, it is re- 
marked, bear a striking resemblance to the 
hounds and greyhounds employed at the 
present day throughout = » and espe- 
cially to the cross occasionally met with be- 
tween the greyhound and the sheep-dog. 
Romans were accustomed to import 
dogs for hunting from Gaul and Britain, 
Which still retain a pre-eminence for the 
breed of certain species. 
The remainder of the paper was an- 
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nounced for continuation at the’ next meet- 
ing.—From a CORRESPONDENT. 


Anecdote Gallecp. 


ASTROLOGY. 


TiszRius, when he was at Rhodes, wished 
to satisfy his curiosity with respect to judi- 
cial astrology. He sent for, in succession, 
all those who pretended to foretell future 
events, and received them upon a terrace of 
his house, which was built upon the rocks 
close to the sea. One of his enfranchised 
slaves, of muscular height and extraordinary 
strength, conducted them to him through 
the intricacies of the precipices. If Tiberius 
discovered that the astrologer was a cheat, 
the slave alluded to, immediately, upon a 
given signal, cast him into the sea —At that 
time, there was at Rhodes a certain man, 
named Trasullus, who was deeply skilled in 
astrology, and of a cunning disposition. He 
was taken, in the same manner as the others, 
to this retired spot, assured Tiberius that he 
should be emperor, and revealed to him many 
other events that should take place. Tibe- 
rius asked him if he knew his own destiny, 
and if he had consulted his own horoscope. 
Trasullus, who had had some suspicions when 
he did not see any of his companions return, 
and who felt his fears increase on viewing 
the countenance of Tiberius, the man who 
had been his conductor, (who did not quit 
him for a moment), the elevated where 
he stood, and the precipice which lay beneath 
him,—turned his eyes up to Heaven, as if he 
intended to consult the stars: he immediately 
appeared fear-stricken, turned pale, and ex- 
claimed, in an apparent agony of terror, that 
he was menaced with death. Tiberius was 
full of joy and admiration on hearing this 
reply, ascribing to astrology what was only 
presence of mind and cunning, cheered the 
spirits of Trasullus, embraced him, and from 
that time regarded him as an oracle—A 
blind man, by throwing a multitude of arrows 
at random, may hit the mark once in a thou- 
sand times:—in like manner, when there 
were in Europe thousands of astrolugers, who 
daily uttered fresh predictions, some were 
found which chance justified; and these, 
although of very rare occurrence, kept alive 
the credulity which millions of falsehoods 
ought to have destroyed. 

Boulainvilliers and Calonne, who both en- 
joyed a high reputation at Paris for their 
skill in astrology, had predicted to Voltaire 
that he should die at the age of thirty-two. 
“I have been mischievous enough,” he 
wrote, in 1757, “ to deceive them already, by 
about thitty » for which I hembis 6 
their pardon.” ‘He deceived them sti 
ther,. by more than twenty years. 


_ Fulgosus, who had great faith in astrology, 
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relates, as a proof of the truth of this science, 
that the Emperor Adrian, who was a very 
skilful astrologer, wrote every year, on the 
first of January, what was to happen during 
the year; and in the year of his death, he 
only wrote the events that were to occur up 
to the month when he died, giving it to be 
understood, by his silence, that he foresaw 
his fate. But others observe, that the book 
in which the Emperor Adrian penned his 
predictions was not shown till after his death, 
so that it might easily have been written 
subsequently to that event :—as some wise- 
acres predict the temperature of the day, 
when the evening has arrived. 

Strange it is that astrology ehould, in the 
face of its innumerable falsehoods, have ever 

ined such influence as it did amongst the 

tern nations. Zica, king of the Arabs, 
to whom the most celebrated astrologers of 
his age had predicted a long life, died the 
very year of the prediction. 

An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon the 
countenance of the Duke of Milan, said to 
him, “ My lord, atrange your affairs, for you 
have not long to live.”—* How dost thou 
know this?” asked the Duke.—“ By my 
acquaintance with the stars,” answered the 
astrologer.—“ And pray how long art thou to 
live ?”—* My planet promises me a long 
life.” —“ Well, thou shalt shortly discover 
that we ought not to trust to the stars.” And 
he ordered him to be hanged instantly. 


Heggiages, an Arab general, under the 
Caliph Valid consulted, in his last illness, 
an astrologer, who predicted to him his ap- 
proaching death. “TI rely so crecager | on 
your knowledge,” replied Heggiages to him, 
“that I wish to have you with me in the 
other world ; and I shall therefore send you 
thither before me, in order that I may be 
able to employ your services from the time of 
my arrival.” And he ordered the head of 
the soothsayer to be struck off, although the 
time fixed by the planets had uot yet arrived. 


Henry VII., king of England, asked an 
astrologer if he knew where. he should pass 
the festivities of Christmas. The astrologer 
answered, that he knew nothing on the sub- 
ject. “J then am cleverer than ¢how art,” 
replied the king, “ for I know that thou wilt 
pass them in the Tower of London.” The 
individual was immediately conducted thither. 


Pope John XXI., having studied astro- 
logy for a long time, imagined, by the know- 
ledge which he had acquired of the influence 
of the planets, that his life would be long ; 
and he mentioned it to all who ee 
him. He was one day boasting of it in the 
presence of some individuals, when an arch, 
which was being constructed by his orders 
at the palace of Viterba, fell, and hurt him 
so severely, that he died at the end of a week. 
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Darah, one of the four sons of the great 
Mogul, relied much on the predictions of 
astrologers. One of these impostors, at the 
peril of his life, had predicted to him that he 
should wear the crown; and Darah securely 
calculated upon it. Some of his acquaintance 
observed to the astrologer, that they were 
much astonished he should have the hardi- 
hood to foretell, at the risk of his existence, 
an event so uncertain. ‘ One thing of two 
must happen,” he replied; “ either Darah 
will succeed to the throne, and my fortune is 
made ; or he will be vanquished, and in that 
case his death is certain, and I shall not 
dread his vengeance.” 


An astrologer foretold the death of a | 
whom Louis X1. passionately loved: she di 
in fact, die ; and the king imagined that the 
prediction of the astrologer was the cause of 
it. He sent for the man, intending to have 
him thrown through the window as a punish- 
ment: “ Tell me, thou who pretendest to be 
so clever and learned a man, what thy fate 
will be?” The soothsayer, who suspected 
the intentions of the prince, and who knew 
his foible, replied, “ Sire, I foresee that I 
shall die three days before your majesty.” 
The king believed him, and was careful of 
the astrologer’s life.* 


The Emperor Frederick being on the point 
of quitting Vicenza, which he had just taken 
by assault, defied one of the most famous of 
his astrologers to divine by what gate he 
would go out the following day. The im. 
postor replied to the challenge by one of the 
tricks of his profession ; he gave Frederick a 
sealed note, advising him not to open it, 
any means whatever, until he had depart 
The emperor during the night had several 
yards of the wall pulled down, and went out 
through the breach. He afterwards opened 
the note, and was not a little surprised to 
read these words: “‘ The emperor will go out 
by the new gate.” This was sufficient to 
convince him that the astrologer and astro- 
logy were entitled to infinite respect.— Lite- 
rary Gazette, 1826. 


STRATEGY: 

Arter the capture of Calais’by the French, 
they took Sark, a little island in the Channel; 
but it was ingeniously retaken by a Fleming, 
who pretended that he desired to bury a 
friend of his, that had died on board his 
ship, in that island. The French were very 
careful to search the men that came on 
shore, that they should have no arms about 
them ; but did not think of looking into the 
coffin, which was full of arms: and when 
they thought the seamen were burying their 
friend, they armed themselves, and took all 
the French that were in the castle— W.G.C. 

® This is an historical fact, which Sir Walter 


Scott has made some use of in his “ Quentin Dur- 
ward.” 
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Che Paturalist. 


THE GIANT’S CAVE, CLIFTON, NEAR BRISTOL. 


Awone the fissures aud cavities occurring in 
the carboniferous limestone of the West of 
England and Wales, are a considerable num- 
ber, te which, from their inaccessibility, or 
from the circumstance of their being sup- 

d to contain no bones, but little attention 
ef been paid, or indeed supposed to be due. 

Independently, however, of the interest 
which attaches itself to bone caves, or to fis- 
sures remarkable for their magnitude, or the 
splendour of their stalactitical or stalagmi- 
tical incrustations, the consideration of rock 
cavities and clefts seems to promise some 
valuable points of inference, and may not 
unreasonably be expected to throw a certain 
portion of light upon some of the obscure 
parts of theoretical geology. 

Our readers are probably well aware, that 
concerning the age and manner of formation 
of those clefts and cavities, geologists are by 
no means agreed, and are probably more 
ignorant upon this than upon any other 
branch of their science. 

The only method by which the elucidation 
of these subjects can reasonably be expected, 
must be by a careful examiuation of a vast 
number of instances, remarking the figure, 
dimension, and direction of each, the kind 
of surface presented by its interior, the na- 
ture of its communication with other cavities, 
its contents, and the condition of the rock in 
which each may occur. Attention to these 
circumstances, even if it give rise to no posi- 
tive results, may yet be expected to disprove 
several hypotheses upon these subjects; and 
thus by this negative kind of proof, reduce 
the real question within narrower limits. 

The cave, with a description of which it is 
our intention to occupy the present paper, is 
one well known to all the inhabitants of 
Bristol and its vicinity, although from the 
difficulty and danger—almost amounting to 
impracticability—of the access to it, it has 
eae as far as we are aware, remained 

escribed by either geologist or antiquary. 

The Giant's Genk as ealled from some 
fabulous tradition, is contained within the 
upper beds of the carboniferous limestone, 
these dipping south-east at 23°, and forming 

Vincent’s Rock, The cavern opens upon 
the precipitous escarpment of the rock, at a 
height of about 250 feet above the river, and 
50 or 60 below and to the west of the Obser- 
vatory. A rude and broken ledge extends 
from the north-eastern summit of the rock, 
downwards, to within about twenty feet of 

opening, across which space none but an 
a craigsman would venture to pass. 

e entrance to the cave is abrupt; it isin 

the form of a rudely-arched portal, ten feet 

high by thirteen broad, and perfectly level at 
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the bottom. Upon entering, the breadth re- 
mains nearly the same for some distance ; 
but after advancing for nine feet, the roof 
rises suddenly, and losing its semicircular 
form, resembles the commencement of a 
fissure, but stops at a height of eighteen feet. 
At twenty feet from the entrance, the cave 
suddenly becomes narrower, and divides into 
three cavities; of these the longest and the 
lowest, is the continuation of the line of the 
great cave; it retains nearly the same width, 
but the floor descends about four feet, and 
the roof, gradually curving downwards, ter- 
minates the cavity somewhat abruptly, at a 
distance of 49 feet south-east from the great 
entrance. The ¢wo other cavities are smaller 
than the last; they lie, one above the other, 
on the western side ; the lower one, about six 
feet from the ground, and about six feet high, 
being separated from the wpper one, which 
closely resembles it, by a roof of rock. These 
two cavities opening, the one a little above 
the floor, and the other almost on a level with 
the roof, after passing on a few feet back- 
wards, unite to form a passage, which being 
three feet wide by three high, ascends gently 
in a straight line 28 feet. This passage is 
very dark, and its floor, like that of the rest 
of the cave, is covered with soil, through 
which the rock now and then appears. Upon 
its western side, a foot before its sudden ter- 
mination in a cul-de-sac, is a small orifice a 
foot and a half wide by two and a half high, 
which opens immediately into a small and 
nearly circular chamber, about three feet high 
by five feet diameter, and much resembling, 
both in size, shape, and temperature, an oven. 
In the north-western side of this chamber, 
which cannot be above a yard from the exte- 
rior of the western face of the rock, are two 
fissures, one of which is occupied by the root 
and part of the stem of a large ivy tree; and 
the other was too small to be entered, but 
showed a glimpse of the day-light. 

The floor of the cave is strewed with earth 
and decomposed animal and vegetable mat- 
ter, in some places to a depth of three feet. 
Below this, the rock is covered with a layer 
of stalagmite, masses of which were removed 
with a pickaxe, but were not found to contain 
any bones. The walls and roots are incrust- 
ed with a similar deposit, not descending in 
regular stalactites, but forming, as is fre- 
quently the case, an incrustation of about an 
inch thick. 

Upon some parts of the cave, and more 
especially upon the western wall, is a dark- 
looking substance, resembling a bituminous 
exudation. It appears, upon a closer inspec- 
tion, to be a species of lichen. 

The exterior forty feet of the rock in which 
the cave is wrought, betrays at that parti- 
cular point no very obvious traces of strati- 
fication, but towards the interior the dip be- 
gins to be apparent. The cave passes across 
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(The Giant's Cave, Clifton, near Bristol.) 


a large spar vein, which lies nearly parallel 
to similar veins, and to a large dyke of mag- 
nesian conglomerate in auother part of the 


rock. 

The different faces of this rock, especially 
near the entrance and southern chamber of 
the cave, are full of small, irregular holes; 
but the cave itself does not appear directly to 
communicate with any further range of cavi- 
ties, although there are many reasons for 
supposing that such exist at no great dis- 
tance. 


These caverns are usually, throughout the 
carboniferous limestone, composed of a series 
of chambers connected by smaller passages. 
They are sometimes traversed by water, at 
others dry, or nearly so. The strata in which 
they occur are sometimes broken, at others 
not, but are usually so incrusted with stalag- 
mite, as to be invisible orobscure ; every now 
and then a section is afforded by the face of 
a cliff.* 

Besides the ivy and the lichen above men- 
tioned, a considerable number of other plants 


grow in the interior of the cave. The prin- 
of these are :— 
Scolopendrium Ceterach  Cryptogamia Filices. 
Satie hep Decandria Pentagynia. 
Rupestre 
Fragariasterilis,strawberry Icosandria Polygynia 
growing near the cave. 


® Conybeare and Buckland. 


crn ¢ Tetradynamia Siliculosa, 
Scilla Verna Hexandria Mouagynia. 
The interior of the cave is marked by names, 
&c. upon its walls, scrawled there probably 
before the path was rendered, as was sup- 
posed, impracticable, in consequence of a boy 
aving met with an accident.— The West of 
England Journal, No. 3. 


Che Public Journals. 


HAILING A PORTUGUESE MAN-OF-W4AR.* 


A san !—heave to, small commodore, 
4nd put thy helm a-lee 





That uearer, from our deck, we may 
Thy fairy frigate see 
Ay, thou hast shortened sail—we trace 


crimson hull’s bright glow, 

And lifted sail upon the wave, 
Reflected fair below. 

From whence? how bound? at what port touched? 
And how long out at sea ? 

A far-famed man-of-war—we know 
No freight is borne by thee. 

A tiny shuut comes o'er the waves— 
A voice answers—hark ! 

*Tis from the Portuguese, who keeps 
Still in our lee his bark. 


e 
“ 1’m seen when, to the golden day, 
The vreaking billows shine ; 
And lift and scatter far away 
The light winds, in their mirth, the spray: 
From what port would’st thou kuow, or bay? 
Throw o’er the deep-sea line. 
© The insect so called. 
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Hath plummet never found, 
the ocean’s garnished floor, 
With pearl-shells strewn and lost o'er, 
From whence my pinaace upward bore, 


“I bear away for no n isle, 
With beach of sparkling sand ; 
Nor anchor cast nor moor awhile 
My good sea-boat where far shores smile ; 
Nor veer ship, where stern cliffs up-pile 
The tempest-beaten strand. 


Pp. 
Where bright unshaded sunbeams slee; 
There = 


‘That whisper, from their waveless sea, - 
Of true course lost, or wreck to be, 
And counsel proffer, kind and free, 

Tu pilot far astray. 
“ Perchance, as unseaworthy by, 
Jaly thy gailautahip may lies 
t t ma’ 3 
Yet, o'er the surf, 7 small sail fly, 
Still viewed by that all-glorious Eye, 
Surveying sea and shore. 


And would thy noble bark, like mine, 
Could never fail at sea 1" 
New England Magazine. 





HOGARTH’S PICTURES. 


Iz is in possessing and maintaining their 
ethic purpose, not less than in their dramatic 
form, that Hogarth’s _— series or suites 
of subjects form a department in painting 
distinct from every other. Scenes of domes- 
tic and every-day life have been painted by 
hundreds of other artists, both before and 
since his time; but his productions are not 
like theirs—mere “ conversation-pieces,” or 
tableaux de genre. His originality is two- 
fold ; for not only is he to be as the 
first inventer of a particular class of subjects, 
but, unlike all ather successful inventers, he 
has had no followers, no imitators; nor have 
the public been surfeited with pictures @ da 
Hogarth, as they have with historical ro- 
mances @ ia Scott. Many years ago, a 
painter, of the name of Collins, and another 
named Penny, Las etig: Bs or be ig Lo 
very namby-pamby subjects, whic 

fancied the’ world Lestl’ cosas as Hogar 
thian, because, like his, continued through 
several scenes or acts. Since then, no one 
has made a similar attempt, unless one so 
utterly abortive as to have left no trace of 
itvelf. Perhaps, Gilray will be thought to 
have approached him, to be provimus tamen 
longo intervallo ; yet, without disputing his 
extraordinary cleverness, his talent, his 
humour, we cannot consent to class him with 
Hogarth, from whom he differed not only 


¢ 


, the scene of the 


in degree but in kind. ne | seem to have 
been men of very differently constituted 
minds. There is without great fun, 
and jesting, and whimsicality, in Gilray’s 
productions ; but we should no more think 
of seriously comparing him with Hogarth 
than we should think of comparing one of 
our modern pun-makers with a Swift or a 
Lichtenberg. Still less can we allow that 
either Bun! or Rowlandson is entitled to 
take a beside Hogarth, be it at ever so 
respectful a distance. Drollery, their distin- 
ishing feature, we might say their quality, 
is, certainly not the jominating charac- 
teristic of the author of Marriage a la Mode 
and the Rake’s Progress. There is in those 
works such a seriousness of aim, aman Se 
tensity of purpose, as altogether to exclude 
all idea of drollery. “Many exceeding]: 
sant and even droll traits occur in both 
productions; and so also there is drollery in 
ve-diggers in t 5 
yet what man ip his senses Font ht of 
calling that philosophic drama a ° 
able farce ? No; if man ever was in earnest, 
H h was in earnest there. They are 
works of the mind quite as much, if not far 
more, than of the hand ; and to produce such 
works an artist must give all his faculties— 
nor must those be of an ordinary kind—to 
his subject. He must be more intent upon 
his matter and ing than u his 
manner; which Flapeengys. ~~ sufficient if 
not perfectly satisfactory reason, why a man 
may be a very dexterous painter of subjects 
of the same general cast, without being able 
to produce anything at all resembling Ho- 
garth. Although a man of limited education, 
e possessed a strong mind and i 
energy. For what he was he was i 
to himself—herein partly ley the secret of 
his strength; and of that of every one who 
ag ae ge a perdurable name in art. 

e who w aim at rivalling Hogarth 
must do more than imitate his manner ; and, 
above ry hag it is requisite = xd g ri 
possess the same peculiar bent of mind, t 
ther with a fearlessness that will not be ai. 
verted from its purpose. It is his mental 
power and his praiseworthy application that 
constitute his inent superiority; for,in 
technical merits and those of execution he 
has been surpassed by many so decidedly 
inferior to him in dramatic genius, that no 
parallel can be drawn between him and them. 
At the same time he has been somewhat 


undervalued as a painter; al the , 
series of pictures of iage a la Mode, in 
the National » and the two others in 


Sir John Soane’s collection, namely the 
Rake’s and the Election Scenes, 
show him to have possessed no ordinary de- 
gree of ability with his pencil,—-both a hand 
and eye for the management of colours. 
Although in some respects rather sketchily 
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handled, they are not painted feebly ; and if 
they cannot be called highly finished, those 
produetions are worthy to rank as cabinet- 
pictures. It is, however, no reflection upon 
the artist, nor matter for particular regret, 
that his subjects lose hardly anything by 
being represented in engraving: because 
they address themselves to the mind even 
more than they do to the eye; and, to be 
fairly understood, they must, to use Charles 
Lamb’s happy expression, be sead as well as 
looked at. They must. be examined both 
thoronghly and repeatedly; and so far, per- 
haps, showy and specious nothings may be 
thought ‘to have the advantage over them ; 
inasmuch as the latter do not tax our time— 
we can hardly add our patience—by the at- 
tentive investigation they require —Foreign 
Quarterly Review. 


Pew Books. 


_ A COMPANION TO THE MEDICINE CHEST. 


'Tuus is decidedly the completest work of its 

ind that has fallen under our notice. It 
has too, the sanction of an accredited author, 
Mr. John Savory, Member of the Society of 
Apothecaries, and the celebrated chemist in 
New Bond-street. The information it con- 
tains is well arranged ; as an explanation of 
weights and measures used in medicine, and 
the doses, drugs, chemicals, &c. generally 
employed in domestic medicine, their proper- 
ties and doses ; means for counteracting 
Poisons; restoratives from drowning, infec- 
tion, &c.; mineral waters and bathing ; 
symptoms and treatment of diseases; prepa- 
rations and prescriptions ; appatatus; reme- 
dies classified ; and a glossary of terms in 
the work. We need scarcely urge its utility 
to clergymen, master-mariners, and passen- 
gers ; and for families residing at a distance 
from . professional assistance : though it 
should: be remarked that the unpretendin 
character of this little work is well mark 
by the caution with which it recommends the 
reader to halt in certain cases, and rather 
seek the advice of an experienced physician 
or surgeon. 

Az aspecimen of the popular manner in 

which the treatment of diseases is illustrated, 
we quote that of] 


Dyspepsia, or Indigestion. * 





The dyspeptic symptoms, (before enume- 
rated,) being indicative of a debilitated state 
of the stomach, induced by intemperance, 
the means most likely to relieve, and finall 
to remove them, will be the avoidance of all 
stimulants, (that may act directly or indi- 
rectly on the stomach,) and the use of appro- 
priate medicine. 

The remote cause of sia is intem- 
perance; it matters not whether it be intem- 
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perate exercise of the mind or body, indul. 
gence in late hours, exposure to the impure 
air of heated or crowded apartments, or ex. 
cess in what we eat or drink. Either of 
these excitements, if long continued, will 
weaken the digestive organs, and induce 
dyspepsia; therefore they must be strictly 
avoided before the patient can hope for the 
relief or cure of his ailments. 

Temperance in all things must be rigidly 
enforced, particularly in the exercise of the 
body or mind, and in the quantity and qua 
lity of the aliment. Whenever it is practi. 
cable, all former habits, especially those of 
an_ injurious tendency, should be abandoned, 

This being observed, the following brief 
— of a dietetic plan may serve as 3 

ide :~- 

For breakfast : tea, coffee, or cocoa, with a 
large proportion of milk, (together not ex. 
ceeding two-thirds of a_pint,) with toasted or 
stale bread, and cold beef or mutton, in small 
quantity. New bread and hot rolls should 
be prohibited. 

For dinner: the quantity of animal food 
should greatly exceed the vegetable, being 
mote easily digested, affording a much greater 
proportion of nutriment, and not being 80 
liable to run into those acetous fermenta 
tions, which occasion flatulency and pain in 
the stomach and bowels. 

The quality and quantity of animal food 
must, in some measure, depend on the habits 
and palate of the patient. 

Salted meats should be used sparingly; 
beef and mutton, game and poultry, (roasted 
or boiled,) are articles that will agree with 
the majority of dyspeptic stomachs better 
than veal, lamb, or any other animal diet in 
the extensive catalogue of the larder. 

Meat rather under-done, with the gravy ia 
it, is not only more nutritious, and more 
easily digested, but a smaller quantity will 
be sufficient to allay the cravings of hunger; 
the stomach will not suffer from being over 
loaded, and the unpleasant feelings conse- 
quent on a full meal will be avoided. Rich 
made dishes and sauces are injurious. 

To white fish there can be no objection; 
but salmon, and other rich and only fish, 
should be rejected. 

Due attention being paid to the quantity 
and quality of the food, four or five hours 
should pass between each meal, that the 
— of digestion may not be disturbed. 

hus, breakfast may be taken at eight or 
nine o’clock ; luncheon at one, and dinner at 
five or six. The luncheon should consist of 
one plain biscuit, and a small glass of toast- 
are te nful of 

a beverage, one table-spoo 
brandy, in half-a-pint of cold water, may be 
taken with the diuner, unless the patient 
should complain of acidity or heartburn: in 
that case, as soda-water would be a correc- 
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fivé, it should be preferred with or without 
the'same quantity of brandy. If dinner be 
at six, supper is unnecessary, especially if 
tea be taken. However, the lighter the 
supper, the more pleasant will be the repose 
of the succeeding night. 

. Regular exercise in the open air must not 
be omitted. 

The patient will require at least seven or 
eight hours rest in bed; nothing contributes 
to renovate the mind or body after fatigue 
more than repose ; sleep, if not natural, 
should be induced by some gentle opiate. 

It has been observed, that a total abandon- 
ment of former habits would be necessary : 
to this general rule there may be some ex- 
ceptions. Qne individual abstaining from 
wine finds his spirits exhilarated, and per- 
ceives a daily improvement in his health ; 
another becomes depressed and desponding, 
with loss of appetite, &c. In this case, the 
quantity of wine should be gradually dimi- 
nished ; but, at an advanced period of life, 
it would be imprudent to withdraw the sti- 
mulus, which long-continued habits have, in 
some degree, rendered necessary, without 
substituting brandy and water. 

Agreeably to the plan laid down, each 
meal may be regulated; nevertheless, it is 
not presumed that this brief outline will suit 
every stomach; the human constitution is 
too variable to admit the indulgence of such 
& presumption. 

Above all general rules, the patient’s own 
experience will be, in point of regimen, his 
best physician: a careful attention to his 
feelings, after the use of different aliments, 
will teach him which to select, or to avoid. 
“When the bowels are brought into regular 
and daily action, the patient may return to 
the very moderate use of generous wine, and 
w longer confine himself to the strict regi- 
men herein prescribed. 

This outline is submitted not only to those 
who are suffering from dyspepsia, but like- 
Wise to those who, from present indulgence, 
may suffer hereafter. The latter have only 
toadopt a moderate regimen, and keep the 
bowels in moderate action, to avoid all dys- 

ie ills; the former, who are suffering 

dyspepsia, require not only a temperate 
and strict ‘egies but likewise the aid of 
such remedies as are known to strengthen 
the stomach and bowels. 

Costiveness, the constant concomitant of 
dyspepsia, must be obviated; hence, every 
Medicine prescribed to renovate the energies 
of the stomach, should, at the same time, act 
as a gentle aperient; for, although much 
Must ‘depend on attention to regimen, yet 
Without the assistance of medicine, the reco- 
very will be protracted and doubtful. For 

purpose of regulating the bowels, the 
anti-dyspeptic pill may be taken as the most 
effective in gradually restoring the energies 
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of the stomach, and exciting a regular peri- 
staltic motion of the bowels. 

If the stomach has suffered from continued 
bad digestion, or over-stimulation, the fol- 
lowing draught should be taken two or three 
times a day :— 

Take of Compound Infusion of Gentian, 

ten drachms ; 
Subcarbonate of Soda, eight grains; 
Spirit of Pimento, one drachm ; 
Tincture of Calumba, one drachm. 

The late Mr. George Bell, surgeon, con- 
sidered sponging the body with Dr. Scott’s 
nitro-muriatic acid of great use in the general 
debility of dyspeptics. : 

[From another section—Remedies—is the 
following : } 


Directions for the Use of the Chloride of 
Lime. 


To a pound of the chloride of lime add 
four gallons of water; stir the mixture well, 
and, after allowing it to settle for a short 
time, pour off the clear solution, and keep it 
in well-corked bottles. 

Fumigations with the Chlorides.—The 
chlorides of lime and soda are the most pow- 
erful disinfecting agents hitherto discovered, 
almost instantaneously destroying every bad 
smell, and all effluvia arising from animal 
and vegetable decomposition, aad effectually 
preventing their deleterious influence. 

In large towns and cities suffering frum 
infectious or contagious disorders, it is 
strongly recommended to sprinkle the rooms, 
morning and evening, with the mixture, and 
to place some of it in shallow dishes or 
basins, in the different rooms, particularly 
the bed-rooms. 

In typhus or putrid fevers, infectious com- 
plaints, &c., the mixture should be sprinkled 
about the room and bed-linen occasionally, 
the usual precaution for renewing the air of 
the room being equally attended to; a wine- 
glassful added to the water of a night-chair 
or bed-pan will _— any smell. 

The bed and other linen should be im- 
mersed, about five or six minutes, in the 
diluted liquid, before being sent to be washed, 
as mere washing in the common way will 
not always remove the infection from the 
linen. When used in this manner, the linen 
should be immediately afterwards rinsed in 
fresh water, as it might be injured if allowed 
to dry after immersion in the mixture. 

The effluvia from drains, sewers, cess- 
pools, &c., will be destroyed, by pouring into 
them a quart of the mixture, added to a pail- 
ful of water, and repeating the operation 
until the smell ceases. 

"Meat ‘sprinkled with, or immersed in, the 
mixture for an instant, and then suspended 
in the air, will keep for some time without 
the slightest taint, and no flies will attack it. 

Tainted meat, fish, game, &c., may be 








rendered sweet by sprinkling them with the 
mixture. 

’ Water in cisterns may be purified, and all 
the animalculs: destroyed, by putting into it 
& small quantity of the pure liquid,—say 
about one pint to one hundred gallons of 
water. 

Bugs may be destroyed by well washin 
the joints of bedsteads, and all crevices, wit 
the pure liquid. 

It destroys the noxious effluvia of paints 
a0 effectually, that a room painted in the day 
may be slept in at night, if sprinkled some 
hours before with the mixture, and if some 
be allowed to remain in shallow vessels. 

Stables and slaughter-houses may be puri- 
fied by the same process. 

(The work is neatly printed, and we feel 
confident that its intrinsic utility and econo- 
mical price will insure it an extensive circu- 
lation. | 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE PART OF DEVON- 
SHIRE BORDERING ON THE TAMAR AND 
THE TAVY. 

[Tus work is from the accomplished histo- 

rical novelist, Mrs. Bray, wife of the reverend 

vicar of Tavistock; and it is written in a 

series of Letters to the poet Southey, whose 

opinions the authoress holds in that respect 
to which they are entitled. Of miscellaneous 
reading, it presents a somewhat ample store, 
extending to three volumes, or upwards of 
eleven hundred well-filled It is writ- 
ten upon a plan suggested by Mr. Southey, 
with a view to originality ; viz. ‘* to make a 
local work , what it had hitherto been 
deemed little capable of possessing—a general 
interest ;” but, we are not aware of any suc- 
cess of this kind in the present volumes, be- 
yond such as has been accomplished in many 
diligently written and observant guide-books 
or t hies. However, we are readier to 
admit the entertaining character of almost 
every page of Mis. Bray’s work: she has 
laboured industriously for the historian and 
the antiquary. “ For the tourist, she has 
given descriptive sketches from observations 
made on the spot. For those who are fond 
of biography,” she has made selections ; 

“ whilst the sketches of living characters are 

drawn from her own acquaintance with them. 

For the lovers of poetry and romance, she has 

given abundance of tales, stories, super- 

stitions, old customs, and traditions, oushien 
to this delightful county.” Something, too, 
is given of its history, mostly fur- 
staked to Mrs. Bray by her observant neigh- 
bours, one of whom she styles the White of 
the place: From so rich a mine we purpose 
to detach a few gems: e. g.] 


Scenery of Dartmoor. 
This vast tract of land, which has been 
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computed to contain 100,000 acres,* is dis. 
tinguished by heights so lofty and 
that they may in some parts be termed moun. 
tainous; and though a large portion of the 
high road, over which the traveller passes in 
crossing it, presents an unvaried scene of 
itariness and desolation, yet to those who 
pursue their investigation of the moor 
the ordinary and beaten track, much will be 
found to delight the artist, the poet, and the 
antiquary. 

The feelings inspired by visiting Dartmoor 
are of a very different order from those e 
rienced on viewing our beautiful and culti 
vated scenery. The rich pastures, the green 
hills, the woodland declivities of Devon ; its 
valleys, alive with sparkling streams, and 
skirted by banks whose verdure nevgr fails, 
studded as they are with cottages and farms, 
convey to the mind that sense of pleasure 
which renders the spirits cheerful and 
buoyant. There is nothing in such scenes 
to raise a thought allied to wonder or to fear; 
we know that we could dwell among them in 
security and peace; they delight and soften 
the mind, but they seldom raise in it those 
deep and impressive reflections, which scenes 
such as Dartmoor affords seldom {fail to 
create. 

The peculiar character of the moor is de 
rived from its granite tors; these are mostly 
found on the summits of its numerous heights, 
and lie piled, mass on mass, in horizontal 
strata. Some portion of dark iron-stone is 
found amongst them. There are, also, rocks 
of secondary formation, and several that are 
considered by geologists to be of volcanic 
fusion. 

No one who would wish to view the moor 
in all its grandeur should go there on a very 
fine or rather sunny day : for it then possesses 
none of those effects produced by that strong 
opposition of light and shadow, which moun- 
tain-scenery rocks absolutely re- 
quire to display the bold character of their 
outline, and the picturesque combinations of 
their craggy tops. Indeed, most scenery 
derives its pictorial effect principally from the 
clouds, and even the most beautiful’ loses 
half its beauty when viewed in. unbroken 
light. I have seen Dartmoor under most of 
the changes produced by sunshine, cloud, or 
storm. ‘The first shows it to disadvantage; 
for the monotony of its barren heights ‘in 

predominant. A gathering storm 
gives it a character of sublimity; but a day 
such as artists call a “ painter’s day,” is 
that which gives most interest to moorland 
scenery. 

The pencil is more adapted than the pen 
to delineate such scenes as will then be found 
on the moor. I have often seen it when, as 
the clouds passed slowly on, their shadowy 

© There are said to be 20,000 acres in addition to 
this, distinguished by the name of the Commons. 
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forms would fall upon the mountain’s breast, 
and lave the summit glittering in the sun 
with a brilliancy that might bear comparison 
with the transparent hues of the richest 
gained glass. The purple tints of evening 
here convey to the mind visions of more than 
patural beauty ; so etherially do the distant 
ights mingle themselves with the clouds, 
reflett all those delicate and subdued 
tints of sunset, that render the dying day like 
the departure of some beneficent prince, who 
leaves the world over which his course has 
cast the lustre of his own “long and lin- 
gering ” glory. : 

The rivers, those veins of the earth that, 
in their circulation, give life, health, and 
vigour to its whole frame, here flow in their 
greatest purity. So constant is the repos | 
produced by the mists and vapours whic 
gather on these lofty regions, that they are 
never dry. Sometimes they are found nsing, 
like the Dart, in solitude and silence, or 
springing from so small a source that we can 
scarcely fancy such a little rill to be the foun- 
tain that sustains the expansive waters of the 
Tey and the Teign. But all these rivers, 
as they pass on, receive the contributions of 
a thousand springs, till, gathering as they 
flow, they become strong, rapid, and power- 
ful in their course. Sometimes, boundin, 
over vast masses of rock, they exhibit sheets 
of foam of a dazzling whiteness: and fre- 

tly form numberless little cascades as 
they fall over the picturesque combinations 
of those broken slabs of granite which pre- 
sect, growing on their surface, the greatest 
variety of mosses and lichens to be found 
throughout the whole county of Devon. 

Often do the waters play upon rocks lite- 
tally covered with moss, that has in it the 
blackness and richness of the finest velvet. 
In others, the lichen is white as the purest 
marble, or varied with the ations of greys, 
browns, and ochres of the deepest or the 
palest tints. There is also to be found, on 
the moor, a small and beautiful moss of the 
brightest scarlet; and nothing can be more 
delicate than the fibrous and filagree forma- 
tion of various other species, that can alone 
be compared to the most minute works in 
chased silver, which they so much resemble 
in colour and in form. 

Though Dartmoor is now desolate, and 
where the oak once grew there is seen but 
the lonely thistle, and the “ feebly-whistling 
grass” and its hills are the hills of storms, as 

torrents rush down their sides, yet that it 
was once, in part at least, richly clothed with 
wood cannot be doubted. The very name, so 
ancient, which it still bears, speaks its original 
claim to a sylvan character—the Forest of 
Dartmoor; and though of this antique forest 
nothing now remains but the wasting rem- 
nant of its days, in the “lonely wood of 
Wistman,’” (as Carrington has designated 


maki: 
: chubel: 


it,) to show where the groves of the wise 
men, or Druids, once stood, yet evidence is 
not wanting to prove what.it has been: 
since in bogs and marshes on the moor, . near 
the banks of rivers and streams, sometimes 
imbedded twenty feet below the surface of 
the earth, are found immense trunks of the 
oak and other trees. 
A Fairy Tale. 

Near a pixy field in this neighbourhood, 
there lived yaa time an old woman who 
sessed a and a very pretty pod. a 
wherein she cultivated a most beautiful bed 
of tulips. The pixies, it is traditionally 
averred, so delighted in this spot, that they 
would carry their elfin babies thither, and sing 
them to rest. Often, at the dead hour of the 
night, a sweet lullaby was heard, and strains 
of the most melodious music would float in 
the air, that seemed to owe their — to no 
other musicians than the beautiful tulips 
themselves; and whilst these delicate flowers 
waved their heads to the evening breeze, it 
sometimes seemed as if they were marking 
time to their own singing. As soon as the 
elfin babies were lulled asleep by such melo- 
dies, the pixies would return to the neigh- 
bouring field, and there commence dancing, 

those rings on the green, which. 
even to mortal eyes, what sort of 
gambols had occupied them during the night. 
season. 

At the first dawn of light, the watchful 
pixies once more sought the tulips, and, 
though still invisible, they could be heard 
kissing and caressing their babies. The. 
tulips, thus favoured by a race of genil, Tee 
tained their beauty much longer t 
other flowers in the garden; whilst, t 
contrary to their nature, as the pixies breathed 
over them, they became as fi t as roses 5 
and so delighted at all this was the old woman 
who the garden, that she never 
— a single tulip to be plucked from its 
stem. 

At length, however, she died; and the 
heir who succeeded her des the en- 
chanted flowers, and converted the spot into 
a parsley bed, a circumstance which so disap- 
pointed and offended the pixies, that they 
caused it to wither away; and, indeed, for 
men years, nothing w grow in the beds 
of the whole garden. But these sprites, 
though eager in resenting an injury, were, 
like most warm spirits, equally ca 
pgter: a f esaeekeit they 

e product of the Sie haalraen 


when it had falien into —e they. 
tended the bed that wrapped her clay wi 
affectionate solicitude. For they were heard. 


lamenting and singing sweet dirges. 

her grave; nor did they neglect to pay this 
mournful tribute to her. memory every ni 
before the moon was at the full; for ¢ 
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their high solemnity of dancing, singing, and 
rejoicing took place, to hail the queen of the 
night on completing her silver circle in the 
skies. No human hand ever tended the 
gtave of the poor old woman, who had nur- 
ture] the tulip bed for the delight of these 
elfin creatures ; but no rank weed was ever 
seen to grow upon it; the sod was ever green, 
and the prettiest flowers would spring up 
without sowing or planting, and so they con- 
tinued to do till it was supposed the mortal 
body was reduced to its original dust. 
Watching for the Dead. 

The singular custom existed at Tavistock, 
till lately, of the sexton’s carrying his spade, 
not shouldered, but, to use the military phrase, 
reversed, before the clergyman. at every fune- 
ral. But this ceremony of the church mili- 
tant here on earth is now dispensed with. 

About forty years ago, a melancholy in- 
stance of the effects of superstitious credulity 
happened here. Two brothers of the name 
of Luggar sat up one Midsummer-eve, in the 
church porch, from an idea (founded on an- 
cient custom) that if at twelve o’clock at 
night they looked through the key-hole of the 
door, they would see all those who were to 
die that year walk into the church from the 
opposite door-way. Their imagination was 
so worked up that they fancied they saw 
themselves in this funereal procession. Cer- 
tain it is that they both died within a very 
short space of time afterwards; were both 
buried in the same grave; and the inhabitants, 
by having the bells muffled at their funeral, 
testified a more than ordinary commiseration 
of their awful fate. 


Devonshire Cottages. 


I know not any county in England where 
this taste for a garden with the peasantry is 
more universal than in the west. A Devon- 
shire cottage, if not too modern, is the sweet- 
est object that the poet, the artist, or the lover 
of the romantic could desire to see. The 
walls, generally of stone, are grey, and if not 
whitewashed, (which they too often are,) 
abound with lichen, stone-crop, or moss. 
Many of these dwellings are ancient, prinei- 
pally of the Tudor age, with the square-headed 
mullioned and labelled windows. The roof is 
always of thatch, and no cottage but has its 
ivy, its jessamine, or its rose, mantling its 
sides and creeping ou its top. A bird-cage 
at the door is often the delight of the chil- 
dren; and the little garden, besides its com- 
plement or hollyhocks, &c., has a bed or'two 
of flowers before the house of the most bril- 
liant colours. A bee-hive, and the elder, that 
most useful of all domestic trees, are seen 
near the entrance; and:more than once have 
1 stopped to observe the s and the 
delight with which the children amuse them- 
selves in chasing a butterfly from flower to 
flower. A butterfly is the favourite of infancy, 


and affords a subject for reflection even to 
age. The change it undergoes would puzzle 
a philosopher did he attempt to explain the 
laws of its ephemeral being; and wherefore 
a supine and ugly grub, that lies in darkness, 
should change into a creature with vibrating 
wings, ever restless, ever sporting in light and 


‘sun, and whose brief existence seems to 


realize the notions of Epicurus, in being de. 

voted to pleasure. Who has ever described a 

butterfly like our Spenser in those lines of 

matchless beauty ? 

The velvet nap which on his oe lie, 

The silken downe with which his backe is dight, 

His broad outstretched hornes, his hayrie thies, 

His glorious colours and his glistering cies. 
Ancient Customs and Superstitions. 

I now come to the vestiges of our ancient 
customs ; these having been gleaned by Mary 
Colling and myself, but principally by her, 
gmongst the good old folks of the town and 
neighbourhood. They are for the greater 
part fast wearing out, and two or three gene- 
tations hence it is probable few traces may be 
left of their existence. 

Brand quotes a passage from Moresin, that 
tends to show that in ancient times, at the 
festival of St. Valentine, men made presents 
to the women, as the women did to the men 
at other seasons. We have a vestige of this 
custom not altogether extinct; for on St, 
Valentine’s day a young woman sometimes 
thus addresses the first young man she 
meets :— 

“ Good morrow, Valentine, I go to-day, 
To wear for you what you must pay, 
A pair of gloves next Easter day.” 

And new gloves are generally sent on 
Easter eve by the young man whom any fair 
damsel may have selected to make her such 
a present by thus inviting him to do it. It 
is not, however, I am told, very common to 
send the gloves, unless there is a little sweet- 
heartiny in the case. 

Washing clothes on a Gvuod Friday is with 
us considered a great sin; and productive of 
the worst luck. Whoever does so is sure to 
wash away one of their family, who will die 
before the year is out. To wean children on 
this day is deemed very lucky. Many people 
then begin to till their gardens, as they be- 
lieve, to use their own words, that all things 
put in the earth on a good Friday will grow 
goody, and return to them with great increase. 

Shrove Tuesday is a noted day in our town, 
though not so much kept as it used to be 
Many years ago. The farmers considered it 
a great holiday, and every person who was 
in their employ feasted on pancakes. The 
great sport of the day was to assemble round 
the fire and each person to toss a cake before 
he had it for his supper. The awkwardness 
of the tossers, who were compélled to eat 
their share, even if it fell into the fire itself, 
afforded great diversion. Lent-crocking is & 
eimilar sport, ‘and is still here and there prac- 
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tised.in. some of the old houses in the coun- 
try. . Parties of young persons would, during 
Lent, go to the most noted farm-houses, and 
sing, in order to obtain a crock (cake), an 
ald song beginning 
“ I see by the latch 

There is something to catch ; 

I see by the string 

The good dame's within ; 

Give a cake, for I’ve none ; 

At the door goes a stone, 

Come give, and I'm gone.” 

If invited in, a cake, a cup of cider, and a 
health followed. If not invited in, the sport 
consisted in battering the house door with 
stones, because not open to hospitality. Then 


See! thro’ those feet the nails are driven 
That trod the starry floor of Heaven : 
And, hark! how peals the rolling thunder ! 
Earth trembles, whilst the skies o’erclouded, | 
The sun's in pitchy darkness shrouded ; 
All nature shrinks with fear and wonder. 
The sea lays bare her deepest fountains, 
The valleys swell, the sinking mountains 
E’en to their very base are shaken ; 
Whilst, at Heaven’s call, by holy sages, 
Who in the tomb have slept for ages, 
Is mauy a hallow’d grave forsakeu. 
And, is it man’s last hopeless rnin ? 
Oh, no—it is bis blest renewing ; 
For death 'tis Victory’s now to swallow. 
Christ dies, but then is most victorious : 
His course to Heaven is then more g'orious, 
And we our Saviour’s steps shall follow. 23 y | 
¢ 





the assailant would run away, be foll 

and caught, and brought back again as pri- 
soner, and had to undergo the punishment of 
roasting the shoe. This consisted in an old 
shoe being hung up before the fire, which 
the culprit was obliged to keep in a constant 
whirl, roasting himself as well as the shoe, 
till some damsel took compassion on him 
and let him go; in this case he was to treat 
her with a little present at the next fair. 

It is here said, that if a young woman, on 
Midsummer-day, plucks a full-blown rose, 
Diindfolded, while the chimes are playing 
twelve, aad folds it up in a sheet of white 

per, and does not open it till Christmas 

y, it will then be found as fresh as when 
geihered ; and if she places it in her bosom, 

young man to whom she is to be married 


* will come and snatch it away. 


The poor people here have many super- 
stitious ideas about the days of the week. 
To begin to do anything on a Friday, or to 
make a journey, or a bargain on that day, is 
held such bad luck, that I have known per- 
sous, even of the better order, put off an 
affair because they would not enter on it with 
an ill omen. 

The fortunes of children are likewise con- 
sidered to be very much regulated by the day 
on which they were born. Here is a poetical 
adage on the subject common in our town:— 

“ Monday’s child is fair in face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Weiluesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday's child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child works hard for its living: 
And a child that’s born on a Christmas day, 
Is fair and wise, good and gay.” 


Hymn for Good Friday.— By the Rev. 
Mr. Bray. 


See! for sinful man’s transgression 

Hell's dread triumph, Heaven's depression, 
Jesus, his great work now ended, 

(Oh, what love! that our Creator 

Shoald assume our wretched nature !) 

Jesus on the Cross extend 
Those hands, that Heaven's bright seeptre wielded, 
To weakest rebels calmly yielded : 

Those brows, but late with glory beaming, 
Crown'd with sharp thorns now droop and languish ; 
Aud, furrow’d by his dying anguish, 

Adown his cheeks the blood is streaming. 





The Gatherer. 


In the reign of Charles I., the following’ 
bills were intended to be offered in Straf- 
ford’s first parliament: namely—for restrain- 
ing the barbarous custom of ploughing by 
the tail; of pulling the wool off living sheep ; 
burning corn in the straw; barking standing. 
trees; forcing cows to give milk; and build- 
ing houses without chimneys. W.G.C. 


Surnames.—(From an ancient MS. in the 
British Museum.)—In the authentic record 
of the Exchequer, called Domesday Book, 
surnames are first found, brought in then by 
the Normans, who not long before had taken 
them. Most of these have but one Christian 
name ; but, shortly after, as the Romans of 
the better sort had three names, accordin; 
tothat Tria nomina noliliorum, so it seeme 
a disgrace for a gentleman to have but one 
single name, as the meaner sort and bastards 
had; for the daughter and heir of Fitz- 
Hamon, when King Henry I. would have 
married her to his base son Robert, she re- 
fusing answered— 

“It were to me a great shame 

To have a lord without his two name.” 
Among the Christians, it was usual in the 
primitive church to change at baptism the 
names of those which were in years, as that 
renegado, who was before called Lucius, was 
in his baptism named Lucianus: so the 
Popes used to change their names when they. 
entered the papacy, which, as Platina saith, 
was begun by Pope Sergius II., in 844, who 
first changed his name, for that his former 
name was Hogs-mouth. W.G.C. 


Legal Bathos.--An eminent lawyer, in 
the state of Ohio, North America, closed a 

thetic harangue to a jury in the followi 
ia :— And now ‘hbabede of night had 
shrouded the earth in darkness, all nature la’ 
wrapt in solemn thought, when these defend» 
ant ruffians came rushing, like a mighty tor- 
tent from the hills, down to the abode of 
peace and happiness, broke open the plains 
tiff’s door, separated the weeping mother 





from her screeching infant, and took away 
my client’s rifle, gentlemen of the jury, for 
which we charge only 15 dollars.” 


“ A Scratch.” —In Cadell’s Campaigns in 
Egypt, it is related :—“ An Irishman, Dan 
Fitzgibbon, of the grenadiers, like most of 
his countrymen, both cou and 
humour. He was placed at a bank, which he 
was to fire over; but on no account to show 
himself. aay -_ taking ae ation 
jumped u e every round he ) 
to ee ithe had hit any one. At last a 
Frenchman shot him through the back of 
the left hand. It was seen that something 
had happened, and he was asked what was 
the matter? Dan, very quietly we at 
his bleeding fist, and scratching his head 
with the other, said, ‘ I wish I knew who did 
this.’ ” 

Presentiment. — The following singular 
instance of presentiment is related in Cadell’s 
Campaigns in Egypt—“ When the inlying 
picquets turned out in the morning, a soldier 
of my company, the grenadiers, named 
M‘Kinlay, came up to me handing a paper, 
and said, ‘ Captain, here is my will; I am to 
be killed to-day, and I will all my arrears and 
everything I have to my comrade, Hugh 
Swift..—‘ What nonsense, M‘Kinlay,’ I re- 
plied to him, ‘ go into action, and do what 
you have always done, behave like a brave 
soldier.’ 
but I am certain I am to be killed to-day, 
and I request you to take my will.” To 
satisfy him I took it, and the man fought 
with pod ocx mn during the whole day with 
great coolness and gallantry. In the after- 
noon, a little before the action was over, we 
rejoined the arg —we had suffered 
much, but M‘Kinlay was standing unhurt 
close to me; upon which I observed to him, 
‘ So, M‘Kinlay, I suspect are wrong this 
time.’ . The right of the regiment being 

ed on the round of a hill cut into steps 
for the vines, a body of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters came close under us, and opened a 
fire to cover their retiring columns, ‘Kin- 
lay seeing one of them taking aim over the 
arm of a fig tree in our direction, exclaimed, 
§ Look at that rascal going to shoot our cap- 
tain? And advancing one step down the hill, 
he ted at the Frenchman, who, how- 
ever, was unfortunately too quick for him, for 
in an instant afterwards poor M‘Kinlay was 
shot through the neck, and killed on the 
spot. The same ball me a@ severe. con- 
tusion on the breast, and I fell with the 
unfortunate man, and was actually covered 
with his blood. . He was one of the best sol- 
diers in the madier com » and was 
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He answered, ‘ I will do that, sir; Se 





his comrade Swift to receive all that was due 
to him. 


The Sancy Diamond. —This celebrated 
diamond has been purchased by the Emperor 
of Russia’s grand-falconer for the sum of 
500,000 roubles. The ciamond was originally 
brought from India, and has remained in 
Kurope for the last four centuries. Charles 
the id, Duke of Burgundy, was its first 
owner, and he wore it on his helmet at the 
battle of Nancy, in which he lost his life. In 
1489, it came into the possession of the King 
of Portugal, who, wanting money, sold it to 
a French gentleman for a million of france, 
Nicholas cag | Sancy, who gave it his 
name, had it afterwards by succession. At 
the time of his embassy at Soleure, Henry 
III. enjoined him to send the diamond in 
order to pledge it; the servant entrusted 
with it being attacked by robbers, swallowed 
it, and was murdered. Sancy ordered the 
corpse to be opened, and the diamond was 
found in the stomach. James II. possessed 
it in 1688, when he escaped to France. It 
belonged to Louis XIV., and Louis XV. 
wore it in his hat at his coronation. The 
Sancy diamond has the shape of a pear ; itis 
of the very first water, and weighs 53% 
carats. 


Gasv. Tallow.—According to experimental 
calculation, the difference in the expense of 
and candles is about two-thirds in favour 
of the former. 

Patents.—During three months of last 
year, 145 patents were granted by the French 
government, principally for inventions rele 
tive to printing, to the manufactory of native 
augar, and of stuffs by locomotive machinery; 
to machi of several kinds; to dyeing, 
perfumery, ing, the art of curing, and 
music ; one in icular, to a musical instru 
ment maker at Lyons, for a three-keyed bugle. 

The vines of France are said to occu 
4,265,000 English acres; the value of t 
produce of which is reckoned at 22,516,220/, 
per annum. 
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